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A Monday Night's Dream. 
(From “ Punch.”) 


A Fantasia. Composed and dedicated to his friend, MR. 
ARTHUR S. CHAPPELL, hy his ever grateful friend, 
Mr. Punch. 


(There is no evident reason why this very original and 
most fascinating composition should be styled ‘ Fantas- 
ia” any more thon the other grand compositions of the 
same master. That it is constructed in a wholly inde- 
pendent manner, and that each movement shows a cer- 
*ain fantastic character, is trne. To analyze the so-called 
“ Fantasia” in detail would occupy more space than 
ean be afforded; but a brief quotation from each of the 
principal themes will suffice to call attention to the char- 
acter an‘ plan of each successive movement.—Our Own 
Analytical Programmist.] 

Introduzione— Allegretto. 


A winter evening, and a spacious room, 
A creeping fog, and a mysterious gloom— 
No sight nor sound that hints the picturesque— 
A brass-bound piano, and a fiddler’s desk. 
Ladies sitting at their knitting, 
Or chatting o’er their tatting; 
The vast amphitheatre filling, 
Modest votaries of the shilling, 
And the tardy stalls, up-driving, 
Just in nick of time arriving. 
Now the vas bursts into brightness, 
And each heart leaps up in lightness, 
While a fiddle’s distant flourish warns each wayward 
sound to stop. 
Do you ask me what’s to-night meant 
By this flutter of excitement? 
Tis the Hall of Great St. James’s. We are ata Monday 
Pop. 


Andante Cantabile. 


When the soul with sorrow laden 
Finds no answer to its moan 
In the jocund voice of Haydn, 
Or Mozart’s pellucid tone; 
When our Schubert’s cunning lyre 
Fails to draw us at its will, 
And the deeps of our desire 
E’en Beethoven cannot still; 
When the mists that bound things human 
We have sought to pierce in vain, 
Then we turn to thee, O Schumann, 
Bid thee sing to us our pain. 
- 
Scherzo e Trio. 
Quartet in A minor— 
Sure nothiny is finer, 
And no one e’er heard a performance diviner; 
For strength and for neatness, 
For purity, sweetness, 
And all that is blent in the joy of completeness. 


Finale. Presto agitato con brio, 


Now with all the speed they can, 
All four playing like one man: 
And a rapture half-divine 

Steeps the senses as in wine! 
Joachim, Zerbini, Straus — 
Steadfast pillars of the house; 
Joachim, Piatti, Ries— 

Where are players like to these? 
And Sir Julius, their chief, 

With his laurel, green of leaf. 

To your sovereign long be loyal, 
Children of the Chappell Royal. 
Should you fail us but for one day 
* Transit gloria” of that “ Monday.” 
Let them cry from every steeple 
We're no music-loving people— 
While we’re drawn from every part 
By the magic of Mozart; 

While two thousand souls are cloven 
By the beauty of Beethoven— 
They may call us what they will; 
We will come and listen still! 





Haydn with the Esterhazys. 
(Translated for this Journal from the new Biography 
of Haydn, by C. F. Pont. Berlin, 1875.) 
(Continued from Page 242.) 


. « . Haydn now had his hands full: in- 
struments were modelled and improved ; music 
and chests for its safe-keeping were procured ; 
a provisional stage was erected; compositions 
were delivered, rehearsals held, controversies 
settled, and petitions to the Prince examined 
and endorsed. And how modestly and timid- 
ly the young Kapellmeister ventures to draw 
upon the princely treasury! How diminutive 
one of his specifications of expenditures in 
comparison with the frightful ones of Concert- 
master Hummel afterwards! To all appearance, 
Haydn did not dare to charge to the Prince’s 
account the full expense of copying out his 
own long and probably first Symphony which 
he ever composed for the princely house: he 
helped to do the work himself, nor did ie ever 
afterwards hold it beneath his dignity to com- 
plete and revise parts. 

The transgressions of his gay subordinates 
caused the master the most trouble; many were 
dismissed, and taken back at Haydn’s suppli- 
cation, again dropped and finally again re- 
stored and often with increase of salary. The 
indulgence and mildness of the prince made 
the members of the orchestra unheedful; they 
overstayed their time of leave, or went away 
without permission and committed various of- 
fenses. Then came penalties, deductions from 
the monthly wages, imprisonments and tempo- 
rary expulsion from the Kapelle. Truly touch- 
ing and heart-winning then are Haydn’s en- 
treaties for remission of penalty in the case of 
such as mere light-mindedness may have led 
astray. In a long written petition the master 
appeals to the heart of the prince, suggests all 
possible excuses for his client and, after ex- 
hausting all the counter arguments, seeks to 
get at the prince upon the weakest side. Thus 
in one case, in order to make sure, he builds 
upon his master’s insatiable love for cuntinual- 
ly new pieces of music for his favorite instru- 
ment, the Baryton ; begins with a warm word 
in behalf of three musicians threatened with 
serious punishment, and while he signs himself 
the prince’s ‘‘most obedient and humble ser- 
vant Haydn,” adds immediately, leaving the 
prince no time for reflection, the flattering 
words: ‘‘ who after the holidays will take the 
liberty of handing in to your Excellency a 
New Trio on the Baridon.” 

The C-major Symphony above alluded to, 
which is in five movements, and of which not 
only the orchestral parts but also the autograph 
score exists, shows that Haydn meant to offer 
something important and unusual; for in this 
work occurs the solitary instance of the inser- 
tion of an independent dramatic recitative for 
two principal violins. Undoubtedly the en- 
gagement of Tomasini furnished the occasion, 
and we see at once what tasks he could offer to 





this young artist scarcely twenty years of age. 
* * * * Haydn gave to this Symphony the 
title ‘‘Le Midi:” and then he also wrote a 
Symphony ‘‘Le Matin ” and a Concertino ‘‘Le 
Soir.” The first, Ze Matin, in D major, for 12 
Concerted parts, appeared (in MS. copies) in 
Hamburg and Vienna; the last, in G@ major, 
3-8, also for two obligato violins, appeared in 
1767, in MS., at Breitkopf’s, and the last move- 
ment bears the inscription ‘‘ la tempesta.” Dies 
says that Haydn was commissioned by the 
prince to take ‘‘the four seasons” for the sub- 
ject of a composition, and that he had set them 
in the form of Quartets, which are verv little 
known. Perhaps he meant the three orchestral 
pieces we have just named. 

Le Midi, probably the oldest autograph of a 
Haydn Symphony that is still preserved, bears 
already, like some autographs from the year 
1760, the superscription ‘‘In nomine Dei,” and 
cluses with ‘‘Laus Deo.” This reveals the 
pious sentiment of Haydn, who, like Sebastian 
Bach’s J. J. (Jesu juva), undertook every work 
under the protection of his Creator. He re- 
tained this practice always, even in his secular 
arias and opera scores. Frequently he makes 
use only of the initials Z. D., or 8. D. G., 
(Soli Deo Gloria) ; also Laus Deo et B. V. M., 
(Beate Virgini Marie), to which is sometimes 
added ‘et om$ si8 (et omnibus sanctis).”” The 
most emphatical conclusion is borne, among 
others, by his opera ‘‘L’infedelta delusa:” 
Laus omnipotenti Deo et Beatissime Virgini 
Maria. 

[After enumerating various compositions of the 
same period (1761-4)— Symphonies, Concertos, . 
Trios, etc.; Italian ‘“‘ Comedies” (Za Marchesa Ne- 
pola, La Vedova, Il Dottore, Il Sganarello ;) a Pasto- 
rale in 18 Scenes, on the same subject with Handel’s 
“Acis and Galatea;” a Te Deum ; a Festival Can- 
tata for the birthday of his Prince, etc., etc.,—the 
biographer proceeds to tell us of a singular surprise 
which came upon Haydn one day.] 

Haydn was surprised one day (in 1765) by a. 
remarkable document, in which the Prince ac- 
cuses him of neglect of duty and recommends 
to him to be more diligent in composition than 
he has been heretofore! If this document did 
not lie before us filed and dated, we might 
reasonably suspect some sort of mystification 
behind it. Haydn negligent in office, indolent 
in writing!—he, whom we have heard only and 
always praised as the most conscientious of 
men in his official relations, the most industri- 
ous of the industrious! But the fact is there 
and admits of no contradiction. ‘‘ Regulativ 
Chori Kissmartoniensis”—is the superscription 
of this ungracious warning, which begins with 
the following words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as very great 
disorder has crept into the choir of the Eisen- 
stadt Schloss-Kapelle, through the negligence 
of the musicians, the bad understanding be- 
tween them, and the bad care and keeping of 
the instruments, therefore the Capellmeister 
Haydn is hereby earnestly enjoined ” —and 
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here follow,-in six sections, the detailed state- 
ments of this threatening note. 1. Haydn 
must within eight days prepare a triplicate 
inventory of all the choir instruments and mu- 
sic now on hand, according to the formula ap- 
pended (giving the authors, number of parts, 
etc.,) which he must sign and deposit one with 
‘*Us” (the Prince), one in the book-keeper’s 
office, and the third withthe choir. 2. Before 
each choir service Haydn must deliver the nec- 
essary music to the schoolmaster Joseph Diez]. 
see that the same is distributed by Diezl and, 
after the service, again put in order and re- 
turned to its proper chest, so that no part may 
get misplaced. 3. Haydn must keep a good 
lookout upon the school-master, that he keep 
all the instruments always in good condition, 
for which end ‘* Er Schulmeister” has always 
to appear in the choir one quarter hour before 
the service. 4. Haydn will take especial care 
to have all the choir people appear conscien- 
tiously at the church service and perform their 
duty with good mutual understanding. 5. 
Haydn in ‘‘ our absence” must hold every week, 
in the Eisenstadt officers’ chamber, two musical 
** academies,” say on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons from 2 to 4 o'clock, with all the 
musicians ; and, that no one may undertake 
hereafter, as has happened heretofore, to absent 
himself without leave from the church service 
or from the academies, he must once a fort- 
night send us ina written report, with the name 
and specification of the reason, whenever one 
or another shall presume to stay away from 
service. 6. ‘Finally he the Capellmeister 
Hayden is in the best manner recommended to 
apply himself more assiduously than heretofore 
to composition, and particularly of pieces such 
as one may play upon the Gamba, and of which 
we have seen but very few as yet; and, in proof 
of his industry, to send us the first piece of 
every composition neatly and correctly copied 
out,” 

Haydn appears to have taken the princely 
reproof to heart, for shortly afterwards we 
meet a manifest mark of recognition. The 
Prince writes, under date of Jan. 4, 1766, to 
his steward Rahier: ‘‘I have this moment re- 
ceived 3 pieces from Hayden, with which Tam 
very well pleased, You will therefore give the 
same 12 ducats from the treasury in my name, 
and at the same time ask him to endeavor to 
send me as soon as possible 6 more such pieces, 
besides 2 solos.” 

If the princely favor alone was enough to 
make the Kapellmeister happy, the ringing tes- 
timonies which accompanied it must have been 
all the more welcorae, since the grim cold (the 
Danube ice was strong enough to bear the 
heaviest wagon loads) increased his personal 
necessities considerably. We see too from this 
letter the Prince's partiality for the Baryton, 
as well as his satisfaction with Haydn’s way of 
writing. The letter is of still further interest: 
it is the first time that the Prince uses the des- 
ignation ‘ Schloss Esterhaz;” he had, it seems, 
re-christened the little hunting castle on the 
southern end of the Neusiedler lake, the favo- 
rite abode of his diseased brother, after the 
birthplace of the princely dynasty, the Magyar 
village Esterhiza on the isle of Schiitt. His 
residence in such a cold, inhospitable, unhealthy 
place moreover shows how much he had at 
heart the remodelling of the castle, which he 
was impatiently pressing in August 1765 from 


Innsbruck. 
(Te be Continued, 





Gregorian Music. 
(From the Jfusical Standard, London, May 27]. 


The members of the Gregorian Association have 
had their annual display in St. Panl’s Cathedral, 
and, with a vast volume of vocal sound and a literal 
flourishing ef trumpets, have duly impressed some 
thousands of speetators and listeners. An army of 
white-robed choirmen and boys, backed by a pow- 
erful orchestra and a magnificent organ, have com- 
bined to lend a factitious grandeur to a few ungrace- 
ful airs formed upon scales which are now happily 
obsolete. he rude concords with which these 
melodies were in old time accompanied have been 
discarded as utterly intelerable to modern ears ; and 
80, like a new patch upon an old garment, the latest 
harmonies, formed upon a totally different tonality, 
have been employed to render the airs which are 
supposed to have charmed our earliest forefathers 
in some degree palatable to their benighted de- 
scendants, 

The various pleas which the promoters of the 
Gregorian music urge in favor of its use are, mos 
of them, painfully absurd. The sentiment that in 
adopting these mouldy remnants of a dim antiquity, 
the church of to-day is joining in the same song 
which expressed the devoted feeling of the church 
of old, has a very pretty ring about it; but, as a 
matter of fact, our revered ancestors, had they come 
into the flesh again on that festival night, would 
have been dumb-foundered at the total change in 
the musical accessories—would have been unable to 
join in the song. A second plea is the greater de- 
votional character of of the plain song as compared 
with the melodies of the present day. That there 
is about it a sort of grim religious cast, we acmit: 
but how such a feature impels to greater devotion 
we fail to perceive, and for reasons which will pres- 
ently appear. 

But it is to the argument as to the more congre- 
gational character of the plain song that we would 
specially address ourselves. We suppose that on 
all hands 4 will be allowed that the music best suit- 
ed to an average congregation is the easiest, the 
most attractive, and the most devotional in charac- 
acter. Now, on looking at the Gregorian melodies 
—especially the hymn tunes, we fail to find the first 
8 These tunes often abound in florid 
embellishments, with frequent passages of several 
notes on single syllables—a feature scarcely ever to 
be found-in modern hymn tunes—and generally fin- 
ish in a way that sounds incomplete to modern ears, 
There is an irregularity of rhythm which eauses the 
uninitiated to halt and stumble in the intricate 
mazes of longs and breves, while even practised 
singers are forced, in obedience to the instinct of 
modern pulsation, to make triplets where they were 
never intended. Under these circumstances it is a 
perpetual marvel to us that Gregorian tunes are 
recommended on the score of simplicity, The fact 
that they are generally sung in unison is no argu- 
ment whatever, To sing the harmonies which are 
usually put to them would tax the “skill and dex- 
terity ” of the best-trained singers. A virtue, there- 
fore, is made of necessity ; and because they must 
be sung in unison by an ordinary ehoir, and by the 
congregation, the advantages of unisonal singing are 
solemnly held forth. While the occasional use of 
the unison is productive of the grandest effects, its 
perpetual employment is wearisome to the last de- 
gree, and, as may be seen from the service-book used 
at the festival, the compilers were well aware of 
this fact. But, as we have already observed, they 
could scarcely expect that an ordinary “ parish ” 
choir wquld be capable of rendering many of the 

ortions assigned to the harmony choir—notably, 

ach’s arrangement of the Gloria to the Magnificat, 
There is another point of which the more zealous of 
the Gregorianists and “ unisonists " may be remind- 
ed. Nature, or rather let us say a wise Creator, has 
decreed that the compass and quality of the human 
voice shall vary, and has at the same time marked 
out four or five broad lines of demarcation between 
the several kinds: a note easy to one voice being 
difficult to another. Harmony-singing, or part- 
singing, as it is most. commonly called, is therefore 
the most natural to bodies of voiees; and when we 
hear a deep bass growling an octave beneath some 
high unisonal passage, it is simply the voice of na- 
ture crying out against an ignorant, if not culpable, 
subversion of a fundamental law. It is no answer 
to this to remind us that even in harmony-singing 
the same evil may be found, through the ignorance 
of many members of the congregation: a small 
amount of musical training may get over this 
difficulty ; the other is a case of physical impos- 
sibility. 





The general attractiveness of Gregorian melody 
is a point rarely insisted on by its supporters. 
There are, it is true, some few tunes which possess 
this vital qualification for popular favor, but in all 
cases they sound almost as if written in the modern 
major or minor scale, Some enthusiasts will de- 
spise this consideration (attractiveness) as weak and 
unnecessary, but the fact remains, and the popular 
taste, while it is to be improved, must not be ig- 
nored, It is but reasonable that the people should 
prefer to sing their hymns in church in the same 
sone as those in which they sing their songs at 

ome. 

Next, in respect of devotional character, the Gre- 
gorian melody lacks one great essential. Embellish 
it as'we will with the most gorgeous accompani- 
ments, it is to all intents and purposes a dead musi- 
cal language. We cheerfully grant that when well 
executed it possesses a certain wild charm of its 
own, but at the best it is powerless to touch the 
heart’ in’ the way that the sacred melodies of our 
time do, A learned divine may preach the most 
powerful Latin sermon that ever was composed ; he 
may declaim it with the most finished elocution, the 
most impassioned delivery ; and an ordinary Eng- 
lish congregation will go away, impressed with the 
grandeur of the flowing sentences and the fine action 
of the preacher, but unedified and untouched. One 
homely discourse in plain English is worth more 
to them than all the eloquent Latin sermons in the 
world. 

There is an unreasonable craving in the present 
day for the revival of antiquities. Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures, antique furniture, old china, faded blues 
and greens and browns, have become the hobbies of 
the age. In like manner the Gregorianists have 
attempted a kind of musical renaissance, and are 
busily exhuming petrified scales and fossil melodies, 
which they proudly exhibit yearly to their admir- 
ers in a building which has long been consecrated 
to the strains of our greatest church musicians. 
But after all, Gregorianism is a fashion, a freak of 
the hour, and cannot obtain any permanent sway 
while musicians yet remain to give voice to the 
praises of the Almighty in a living musical tongue, 


that shall be “ understanded of the people.” 





The Legend of the Nibelungen. 


(The subject-matter of Wagner’s “ Nibelungen Trilo- 
gy,’ or more properly Tetralogy—soon to be presented 
in a series of four performances at Bayreuth—is thus 
given in “ Art Life and Theories of RICHARD WAGNER,” 
selected from his Writings and Translated by EDWARD 
L. BURLINGAME.] 

From the womb of night and of death there sprang 
arace, who dwelt in Nibelheim (Nebelheim, the 
place of mists), that is, in dim subterranean chasms 
and caves. They were called Nibelungen, like 
worms in a dead Lody, they swarmed in varying, 
restless activity, through the entrails of the earth; 
they wrought in metals—heated and purified them. 
Among them Alberich gained possession of the 
bright and beautiful gold of the Rhine—The Rhein- 
gold ;—drew it up out ofthe depths of the waters, 
and made from it, with great and cunning art, a 
ring, which gave him power over all his race, the 
Nibelungen. Thus he became their master, and 
forced them thenceforth to labor for him alone; and 
so collected the inestimable treasure of the Nibelun- 
gen, the chief jewel of which was the Tarnhelm 
(helmet), by means of which one could assume any 
figure that he chose, and which Alberich had com- 

elled his own brother, Reigin, to forge for him. 

hus equipped, Alberich strove for the mastery of 
the world and all that was in it. The race of the 
giants—the insolent, the mighty, the primeval race, 
was disturbed in its savage ease; its enormous 
strength, its simple wit, were not enough to contend 
against. Alberich’s ambitious cunning. The giants 
saw with apprehension how the Nibelungen forged 
wondrous weapons, which, in the hands of human 
heroes, should bring about the ruin of the giant 
race, The race of the gods, rapidly rising to omnip- 
otence, made use of this conflict. Wotan agreed 
with the giants that they should build for the gods 
a castle, from which they might order and rule the 
world in safety ; but after it was done the giants 
demanded the treasure of the Nibelungep as their 
reward. The great cunning of the gods succeeded 
in the capture of Alberich, and he was compelled to 
give the treasure as ransom for his life. The ring 
alone he sought to keep ; but the gods, knowing well 
that the secret of his power lay in this, wok the 
ring from him, Then he laid a curse upon it, that 
it should prove the ruin of all who should possess 
it. Wotan gave the treasure to the giants; but the 
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ring he kept, to insure his own omnipotence. The 
giants, however, forced it from him by their threats, 
and Wotan yielded at the advice of the three Fates 
(Nornen) who warned him of the approaching dewn- 
fall of the gods. 

The giants left the treasure and the ring on the 
Gnita plain (The plain of Discord) under the guard- 
ianship of an enormous dragon. By means of the 
ring, however, the Nibelungen, with Alberich, were 
kept in slavery. But the giants did not understand 
how to make use of,their power. It was enough for 
their clumsy ideas to have once bound the Nibelun- 
gen. So the dragon lay from time immemorial, 
watching with his idle terrors over the treasure. 
The race of giants faded and died away powerless 
before the new race of gods; the Nibelungen suf- 
fered on, wretched and malicious in their fruitless 
activity. Alberich brooded ceaselessly over the 
recovery of his ring. And now the gods, in their 
high energy, regulated the world, controlled the 
elements by their wise laws, and devoted themselves 
to the careful guardianship of the human race. 
Their power ruled over all, Yet the peace through 
which they held that power was not based upon a 
reconciliation ; it was brought about by force and 
deceit. The object of their high rule over the world 
was a moral consciousness, but the wrong which 
td had themselves wrought kept its hold upon 
them. 

From the depths of Nibelheim the consciousness 
ef their wrong-doing rose up against them; for the 
slavery of the Nibelungen was not broken, Alber- 
ich had only been robbed of his mastery, and this 
not for a high purpose; and the soul and the free- 
dom of the Nibelungen Jay buried uselessly beneath 
the body of the idle dragon; Alberich was right in 
his reproaches against the gods. 

But Wotan himself could not expiate the wrong 
without committing a new injustice, Only a free 
will independent of the gods themselves, which 
could take upon itself all the fault and do penance 
for it, had it in its power to loose the enchantment ; 
and the gods saw the capability of such free will in 
man, They sought therefore to infuse their divini- 
ty into man, that they might raise his strength so 
high that he, conscious of this power, might with- 
draw himself even from the divine protection, in 
order to do, according to his own will, what his 
mind suggested to him, So the gods educated men 
for this high purpose, to be the expiators of their 
crime; and their object was to be attained when 
they had lost themselves in this human creation— 
that is, when they must give up their direct 
influence to the freedom of human conscious- 
ness, 

And now mighty races of men, sprung from divine 
seed, bloomed into being ; they steeled their strength 
in strife and conflict; Wotan’s maidens watched ov- 
er them as guardian angels. As Valkyres they led 
to Walhalla those who had fallen in battle, there to 
continue in Wotan’s companionship a glorious life 
of martial games, 

But the 1ight hero was still unborn, in whom in- 
dependent strength should come to its full conscious- 
ness, so that he should be able voluntarily, and with 
the penance of death before his eyes, to call that 
boldest deed his own. At last this hero was to be 
born of the race of the Volsungs. Wotan blessed 
an unfruitful marriage of this race by giving the 
wedded pair an apple of Hulda to eat; twins, Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinda, brother and sister, were the 
product of the marriage. Siegmund took a wife, 
Sieglinda married a husband (Hunding); but both 
marriages remained unfruitful; and at length, to 
beget a true Volsung, the brother and sister them- 
selves joined in wedlock. Hunding, Sieglinda’s 
husband, discovered the crime, discarded his wife, 
and attacked Siegmund, Brunhilda the Valkyr 
aided Siegmund, against the command of Wotan, 
who had decreed his destruction as a punishment 
for his sin. Siegmund had already, under Brunhil- 
da’s protection, drawn the sword which Wotan him- 
self had given him, and was about to deal Hunding 
a deadly stroke, when the god caught the blow upon 
his spear, against which the sword broke in two 

ieces. Siegmund fell. Brunhilda was punished 

y Wotan for her disobedience; he expelled her 
from the company of the Valkyres, and banished 
her to a barren rock where she, the divine virgin, 
should be given in marriage to the man who should 
find her there and wake her from the sleep into 
which Wotan had cast her, But she begged as a 
boon, that Wotan should surround the rock with 
the terrors of flame, that she might be certain 
Leg only the bravest of heroes could win 


er. 
The banished Sieglinda, after a long pregnancy, 





brought forth in the wilderness Siegfried (him who 
through victory should bring peace), Reigin 
(Mime), Alberich’s brother, hearing the cries of 
Sieglinda in her labor, went to her from his caves 
and helped her; after the birth she died, after hav- 
ing revealed to Reigin her fate, and confided to him 
the boy. 

Reigin brought up Siegfried; he taught him the 
mts of the smithy; told him of the death of his 
father ; and procured for him the two pieces of the 
latter’s broken sword, from whieh Siegfried, under 
Mime’s direction, forged the sword Balmung. And 
now Mime urged the youth to the destruction of the 
dragon, telling him he-would show his gratitude 
thereby. Siegfried, however, desired first to avenge 
the death of his father. He sallied forth, attacked 
and killed Hunding, and not till then did he fulfil 
Mime’s wish, and overcome and slay the giant 
dragon. 

As he put his finger, heated with the dragon's 
blood, into his mouth to cool it, he involuntarily 
tasted of the blood, and by this means suddenly 
gained a knowledge of the language of the birds 
which were singing around him. They praised 
Siegfried’s wondrous deed, pointed out to him the 
treasure of the Nibelungen in the dragon’s cave, 
and warned him against Mime, who had only made 
use of him to gain the treasure, and who would now 
seek his life in order that he might possess that 
treasure alone. Upon this Siegfried slew Mime and 
took from the treasure the ring and the helmet. He 
then consulted the birds again, who counselled him 
to win for himself Brushilda, the most beautiful of 
women, 

Siegfried now again sallied forth and reached 
Brunhilda’s rocky fortress, penetrated through the 
fire that raged around it, and awakened Brunhilda, 
She joyfully recognized Siegfried, the noblest hero 
of the Volsung race, and yielded herself to him; he 
wedded her with the ring of Alberich, which he 
placed upon her finger. When the desire seized 
him of sallying forth to new feats, she communicat- 
ed to him by her instructions her secret knowledge, 
and warned him of the dangers of treachery and 
fnithlessness; they swore truth to each other, and 
Siegfried left her. 

A second race of heroes, also of divine origin, 
was that of the Gibichungen, on the Rhine. Among 
them were Gunther, and Gudrun his sister. Gun- 
ther’s mother, Crimhilda, had once been ravished 
by Alberich, and she bore him a natural son, Hagen. 

As the desires and hopes of the gods rested upon 
Siegfried, Alberich based his hope of regaining the 
ting on Hagen, the hero whom he had begotten. 
Hagen was pale, serious, and gloomy; his features 
hardened early; he seemed older than he was. 
Even while he was a child, Alberich had secretly 
revealed to him the knowledge of his father’s fate 
and incited him to strive after the ring. He was 
strong and powerful; yet still he did not seem to 
Alberich mighty enough to slay the dragon. 

As Alberich was now powerless, he had not been 
able to hinder his brother Mime, when the latter 
sought to gain the treasure by means of Siegfried ; 


but now Hagen was to bring about Siegfried'’s ruin. 


in order to win from him at his death the ring. Ha- 
gen was hostile to Gunther and Gudrun; they 
feared him, but they esteemed his cunning and ex- 
perience. The secret of Hagen’s wonderful birth, 
and the fact that he was not his real brother, was 
known to Gunther; he had once reproached Hagen 
with being a bastard. Gunther had been instruct- 
ed by Hagen that Brunhilda was of all women the 
most to be desired, and aroused by him to alonging 
to possess her, when Siegfried came among the 
Gibichungen on the Rhine. Gudrun, inspired with 
love for Siegfried by the praise which Hagen had 
lavished upon him, gave Siegfried, by Hagen’s ad- 
vice, a goblet of welcome prepared through Hagen's 
art in such a way that it caused Siegfried to forget 
his life with Brunhilda, and his espousal with her. 
Siegfried souzht Gudrun for his wite, and Gunther 
consented on condition that he should aid him to 
gain Brunhilda. Siegfried agreed to this; they 
swore an oath of brotherhood to one another, from 
which Hagen, however, held himself aloof. Sieg- 
fried and Gunther entered upon their journey, and 
arrived at Brunhilda’s rock-fortress; Gunther re- 
mained in their ship, and Siegfried for the first and 
only time made use of his power as ruler of the 
Nibelungen, by putting on the helmet and assuming 
by its aid the figure and appearance of Gunther. 
So he penetrated through the flames to Brunhilda. 
She, already robbed of her maidenhood by Siegfried, 
had also given up her superhuman power; all her 
wisdom she had given over to Siegfried, who made 
no use of it; now she was powerless as any ordina- 





ry woman, and could make only a fruitless resist- 
ance to the new, bold suitor; he seized from her 
the ring, with which she was now to be espoused to 
Gunther, and forced her into a room where he slept 
by her'side during the night, but, to her surprise, 
with his sword lying between them. In the morn- 
ing he brought her to the ship, where he permitted 
the real Gunther to take his place unremarked by 
her side; and he transported himself by the powers 
of the helmet at once to the Gibichenburg on the 
Rhine. Gunther reached his home upon the Rhine 
with Brunhilda, who followed him in gloomy silence, 
Siegfried, at Gudrun’s side, and Hagen, received 
them when they arrived. 


Brunhilda was filled with rage when she saw 
Siegfried as Gudrun’s husband; his cold, friendly 
indifference toward her filled her with amazement; 
but she ences e1the treachery that had been wrought 
against him, and demanded the ring which did not 
belong to him, but which Gunther had received from 
her; he refused it. She demanded of Gunther that 
he should take the ring from Siegtried; Gunther 
was perplexed and hesitated. Brunhilda asked— 
did Siegfried then receive the ring from her? But 
Siegfried, who recognized the ring, said, “I re- 
ceived it from no woman; my own strength won it 
from the giant dragon; by it lam the ruler of the 
Nibelungen, and I will give up its power to no 
man.” Hagen stepped between them and asked 
Brunhilda whether she certainly recognized the 
ring? If it was her ring, then Siegfried might have 
become possessed of it by treachery, and it could 
only belong to Gunther her husband. Brunhilda 
cried out with indignation at the trick that had been 
played upon her, and a terrible thirst for revenge 
against Siegfried filled her soul. She cried out to 
Gunther that he had been betrayed by Siegfried ;— 
“Tam not married to thee, but to this man; he re- 
ceived my favors.” Siegfried reproached her with 
falsehood; declared that he had been true to his 
oath of brotherhood—that he had laid his sword 
between Brunhilda and himself; he demanded of 
her that she should bear witness to this. Purpose- 
ly, and aiming solely at his ruin, she would not un- 
derstand him; she declared that he lied, and falsely 
appealed to his sword Balmung, that she had seen 
hanging quietly on the wall while he lay lovingly 
by her side. 

The men and Gudrun besought Siegfried to repel 
the acensation if he could, and Siegfried swore a 
solemn oath in confirmation of what he had said. 
Brunhilda accused him of perjury ; he had sworn so 
many oaths to her and Gunther, she said, that he 
had broken, Now he swore to a perjury to 
strengthen a lie. All was ina furious excitement. 
Siegfried cried out to Gunther to restrain his wife, 
who so shamelessly maligned her own and her hus- 
band’s honor; he himself departed with Gudrun into 
their chamber, é 

Gunther, in the deepest shame and wretchedness, 
seated himself apart and covered his face; and Ha- 
gen approached Bruhilda, who was consumed by 
the most fearful rage. He offered himself as the 
avenger of her honor; but she laughed at him, as 
powerless to conquer Siegfried; #® single glance 
from his glowing eyes, such as had shore upon her 
even through his deceitful disguise, would bre k 
Hagen’s courage. Then Hagen said he knew Sieg- 
fried’s mighty strength full well;—that she must 
tell him, therefore, how he was to be overcome. 
She, who had hallowed Siegfried, and had secured 
him, by secret charms, against wounds, advised Ha- 
gen that he must strike him in the back; for 
that as she knew the hero would never turn his 
back to his foes, she had not made that also en- 
chanted, 

Gunther was informed of the plan of murder. 
They called upon him to avenge his honor, and 
Brunhilda covered him with accusations of coward- 
ice and treachery, until at last he acknowledzed his 
fault, and the necessity of ending his shame by Sieg- 
fried’s death. Yet he was filled with horror at the 
thonght of being guilty of breach of his oath of 
brotherhood, Brunhilda scoffed at him bitterly ; 
what breaches of faith had not been committed 
against her? And Hagen urged him on by the 
prosnect of gaining the Nibelungen-ring, which 
Siegfried would let go at his death, At last Gun- 
ther consented ; Hagen planned a hunt for the next 
day, when Siegfried should be attacked ;' perhaps 
his murder could be concealed from even Gud- 
run, Gunther was anxious on her account, for 
Brunhilda’s thirst for revenge was sharpened by 
iloeny of her.—Thus Siegfried’s death was decid- 
ed on, 

Siegtried now appeared with Gudrun in the hall, 
brilliantly arrayed, and invited them to a sacrifice 
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and the marriage feast. The conspirators obeyed 
with hypocritical readiness, and Siegfried and 


_Gudrun rejoiced at the apparent restoration of 


eace, 

” On the following morning, Siegfried, following 
the game, wandered into a lonely rocky defile on 
the Rhine. Three water-sprites suddenly rose frora 
the flood before him; they were the wise daughters 
of those depths from which Alberich had once taken 
the clear Rhine-gold, to make from it his mghty 
mystic ring. The curse and the power of this ring 
would be forever at an end, if it should be given 
back to the waters, aud thus dissolved again in its 
original pure element, The water-sprites longed 
for the ring, and besought Siegfried to give it to 
them; but he refused it. (He had taken upon him- 
self, while sinless, the sin of the gods, and now he 
brought the penance of their wrong upon himself 
by his pride and unyielding spirit.) 

The sprites told him of the evil and the curse con- 
nected with the ring; he must cast it into the wat- 
ers, or he would not outlivethe day. But Siegfried 
said “ you shall not cheat me of my power, ye cnn- 
ning women; I care not a hair for the curse or for 
your threats, What my own courage suggests to 
me is my first law ; and what I do according to my 
own beliefs, that is decided for me. You may call 
this curse or blessing, but I shall obey it, and shall 
not strive against my own power.” Then the 
women asked him —‘ Willst thou surpass the 
gods ?” 

And he said, “ If you would show me the way to 
overcome the gods, I would fight against them with 
all my courage. I know three wiser women than 
you; and they know how the gods will some day 

e in bitter straits, It must be the care of those 
devoted to the gods, to see that [ then fight on their 
side, Therefore I langh at your threats; the ring 
remains mine,—and thus I cast life behind me,” and 
he took up a clod of earth and threw it backward 
over his head, 

Then the women made sport of Siegfried, who 
thought himself as strong and wise as he was really 
blind and dependent. 

“He has broken his oath, though he knows ic not ; 
he has lost a thing of higher value than the ring, 
though he knows it not; runes and enchantments 
have been tanght him, and he has forgotten them. 
Farewell, Siegfried! We know a proud woman 
who will have the ring to-day, when thou art slain. 
Let us turn to her! She will give us a better 
hearing!” 

Siegfried looked laughing after them, as they 
floated singing away, and cried, “ If I were not true 
to Gudrun, I would have captured one of you!” 
Then he heard his companions in the hunt approach- 
ing, and wouud his horn; and the hunters, Gunther 
and Hagen at their head, assembled about him. 
They took their hunters’ meal; and Siegfried, in 
merry mood, made sport of himself on account of 
his fruitless hunt ;—only water-game had offered 
itself to him, for hunting which he was unfortunate- 
ly unprepared; otherwise, he would have brought 
to his companions three wiid water-birds, who had 
prophesied to him that he would die this very day. 

lagen, drinking, took up the jest, and asked him if 
he really understood the song and speech of the 
birds ? 

Gunther was gloomy and silent, and Siegfried 
sought to cheer him, relating in songs the story of 
his youth, his adventure with Mime, his slaying of 
the dragon, and how it came about that he under- 
stood the song of the birds, In the remembrance 
which this recalled to him he suddenly recollected 
the advice the birds had given him to seek out 
Brunhilda; how he had gone to the flaming rock 
and awakened her. The remembrance grew clearer 
and clearer within him, Suddenly two ravens flew 
swiftly above his head. Hagen interrupted him ;— 
“What do those ravens tell thee?” Siegfried 
sprang quickly up; and Hagen said, “ I understood 
them that they hasten to announce thy coming to 
Wotan.” With that he thrust his spear into Sieg- 
fried’s back. 

Gunther, guessing by Siegfried’s story the truth 
of his incomprehensible relations with Brunhilda, 
and suddenly recognizing from it Siegfried’s inno- 
cence, had seized Hagen’s arm to save the hero, but 
without being able to avert the stroke. Siegfried 
raised his shield to dash down Hagen with it, but 
his strength failed him, and he sank groaning to 
the earth. Hagen had turned away; Gunther and 
his men gathered sympathizing and agitated about 
Siegfried, when he opened his eyes once more and 
cried—* Brunhilda!  Brunhilda! thou glorious 
child of Wotan! How fair and bright thou comest 
tome! Thou saddlest thy steed, smiling gravely 





and solemnly, thy steed that strides dripping with 
dew through the heavens. Thou guidest his course 
toward me—for here there is a hero for thy chons- 
ing! O happy I, whom thou dost cherish as thy 
husband! Lead me now to Valhalla that I may 
drink there, to the honor of all heroes, the mead 
thou offerest me, thou glorious handm:id—the mead 
of the Great Father! Brunhilda! Brunhilda! T 
greet thee!” Thus he died. And the men raised 
his corpse upon his shield, and, led by Gunther, 
bore it away in solemn procession over the rocky 
heights. 

They set down the corpse in the hall of the Gi- 
bichungen, the court of which opened at the rear 
upon the banks of the Rhine. Hagen had called 
forth Gudrun with a shrill ery, telling her that a 
wild boar had slain her husband. Filled with hor- 
ror, Gudrun threw herself upon Sievfried’s body ; 
she accused the brothers of his murder; but Gun- 
ther pointed to Hagen; he was the wild boar, the 
murderer of the hero. And Hagen said—‘“ If IT 
have slain him then, whom none other dared touch, 
what was his, is my rightful booty. The ring is 
mine!” Gunther stepped before him :—“ Shame- 
less bastard! the ring 1s mine—Brunhilda meant it 
for me! Hear me, all of you!” 

Then Hagen and Gunther fought. and Gunther 
fell. Hagen sought to draw the ring from the body, 
but. it raised its hand threateningly. Hagen shrank 
back in horror—Gudrun shrieked aloud. Then 
Brunhilda strode solemnly between them: “Silence 
your clamor; youridle rage! Here stands his wife 
whom you have all betrayed! I demand my right 
—for what was to hapyien has come to pass.” 
“Wretch!” cried Gudrun, “It was thou who 
wrought us ruin.” But Brunhilda said, “ Silence, 
miserable one! Thou wast but his mistress, I am 
his wife, to whom he swore faith before he had even 
seen thee!” ‘“ Woeis me!” Then cried Gulrun, 
“ Accursed Hagen, why didst thou advise me of the 
draught by which T stole her husband from her ? 
For now I know it was but the draught that made 
him forget Brunbilda’” 

Then Branhilda said—“ Oh, he is pure! Never 
were vows more truly kept than he kept them. And 
Hagen has not slain him—no, he has but marked 
him out for Wotan, to whom T am now to lead him. 
For now I too have done my penance; Tam pure 
and free; for only he, the noble one, has had me to 
wife.” 

Then she had a funeral pyre built upon the bank 
to burn Siegfried’s body ; no horse, no slave was to 
be sacrificed with him; she alone would offer her 
body to the gods in his honor, But first she took 
possession of her inheritance; the helmet should be 
burned with him, but the ring she herself put on. 

And she said:—*‘ Thou hero overbold, how didst 
thou hold me bound to thee! I told thee all my 
knowledge ; thee, a mortal—and so T had to part 
with my own wisdom. But thou madest no use of 
it—thon trustedst to thyself alone. And now that 
thou must needs give it up in death, my knowledge 
comes back to me, and I know again the runes of 
this ring, I know too, the runes of the primal law, 
the old utterance of the Fates! Hear then, ve glo- 
rious gods, your wrong is expiated! Thank him, 
the hero, who took your fault upon himself! He 
gave it into my hand to end the work; the slavery 
of the Nibelungen is abolished—the ring shall bind 
them no more! yet Alberich shall not receive it; 
he shall enslave you no longer ; but he himself shall 
be as free as yon. For I give this ring to you, wise 
sisters of the watery depths; the flame that burns 
me, shall purify the evil treasure, Dissolve it and 
keep it harmless—the Rhinegold that was stolen 
from you, that slavery and wrong might be forged 
from it!) Thou only, Father of all, shalt reign! 
That thy power may be eternal, I lead him to thee! 
Receive him nobly—he is worthy of it!” 

And amid solemn songs, Brunhilda mounted 
Siegfried’s funeral pyre. Gudrun bent in bitter 
grief over the murdered Gunther. The flames rose 
above Siegfried and Brunhilda; suddenly they 
streamed up in brightest lustre, and above a dark 
cloud of smoke arose a glory, in which Brunhilda, 
armed and mounted upon her steed as a Valkyr, led 
Siegfried by the hand. 

At the same moment the waves of the Rhine rose 
to the entrance of the hall; the three water-spirits 
bore away upon them the helmet and the ring. 
Hagen rushed madly toward them to tear the treas- 
ure from them; but they seized him and bore him 
with them to the depths below. 


Anton Rubinstein in London. 
Not long ago a report prevailed that Herr Rubin- 
stein had made up his mind in future to abstain 








from public displays of his skill as a simple execu- 
tant, and to devote himself unreservedly to compo- 
sition, The report, however, seems to have been 
unfounded; and the admirers of one of the most 
original and famous of pianists may, for the moment 
at least, divest themselves of anxiety in the matter. 
Herr Rubinstein is again among us, playing his 
very best, and, it is to be hoped, not for the Jast 
time. His stay, owing to other engagements, must 
be short, and the opportnnities of hearing him nee- 
essarily restricted ; but few amateurs, with leisure 
at their disposal, will wittingly miss one of them. 

The founder of the school of which Rubinstein is 
one of the most ardent disciples is undoubtedly 
Franz Liszt (** Abbate Liszt,”) who, setting out asa 
boy phenomenon, soon came to the conclusion that, 
whatever had been done before him for the mechan- 
ism of the pianoforte, still more could and ought to 
be done. Impressed with this belief, he applied his 
inventive faculty to the task, and made wonderful 
progress, so much so that before arriving at maturi- 
ty he had achieved a popular vogue which never 
until then had fallen to the lot of any performer of 
his class, unless we except-—even if, indeed, we may 
except—Nicolo Paganini, After aseries of uninter- 
rupted triumphs, and despite the formidable rivalry 
long maintained by Sigismund Thalberg, the sum- 
mit of Liszt’s ambition was reached. So far con- 
tent, his public appearances happened more rarely 
—by eccentric fits, as it were. His chief thoughts 
became now directed towards composition ; and to 
this fresh inclination of his restless and wayward 
temperament we owe a large number of works in 
all forms, from the highest to the least pretending. 
But the subject in hand is connected not so much 
with Liszt. the composer as with Liszt the pianist, 
although the compositions of Liszt have had no 
inconsiderable influence upon those desirous of 
emulating his example. Enough that, reposing on 
his well-earned laurels, and no longer conspicuously 
in front, he had led the way to a new field of activ- 
ity, the exploring of which resulted in the establish- 
ment of what is known as “the modern school of 
pianism "—a school which, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain show of esthetics, for the most part treats ex- 
ceptional powers of mechanism rather as an end 
than as a means towards legitimate art display. 
Liszt had many pupils and as many far-off devotees, 
who labored indefatigably in the promulgation of 
his ideas. From among the crowd, however, wheth- 
er of pupils or devotees matters little, there have 
stood prominently forward Carl Tausig, Anton Ru- 
binstein, and Hans von Buelow. The first is dead; 
but the remaining two, in the prime and vigor of 
their career, are the staunchest as well as ablest il- 
lustrators of tenets now spreading widely and more 
widely, in accordance with a prevalent fashion of 
thetimes, ‘'Phese eminent artists, it inust be remem. 
bered, do not confine their efforts to the exposition 
of their own works. On the cuntrary, like Liszt, 
they are conversant with the music of the great 
composers of the past, know Beethoven, ete., by 
heart, and (like Liszt) entertain a special predilec- 
tion for Chopin. Buelow, indeed, does net compose 
at all, or at any rate, never brings before the public 
anything he may have written ; whereas, taking into 
account what Robinstein has produced, from orato- 
rio, opera, and cantata to symphony, concerto, and 
chamber music, instrumental and vocal in almost 
every shape, it is difficult to understand how, with 
so much incessant brain-work, he can find leisure for 
that assiduous practice without which it would seem 
impossible to keep in perfect order such manipula- 
tive skill as his playing invariably exhibits, 

Herr Rubinstein’s first “ recital” in St. James's 
Hall brought an enormous audience, including a 
more than ordinary number of well known connois- 
seurs and professors, foreign and English. The 
programme was of a character to display to advan- 
tage, not merely the manual proficiency, but the 
varied resources and retentive rey | of the pian- 
ist. It comprised specimens of J. S. Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and Rubinstein him- 
self, presented in almost strict chronological order, 
and so judiciously placed with reference to each 
other as to maintain an agreeable effect of contrast 
to the end. Although the sound of the unaccom- 

anied pianoforte went on incessantly, at but short 
intervals, for two consecutive hours, there was 
scarcely at any mement a sense of monotony. The 
second and third numbers from Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavier (“48 Preludes and Fugues”) formed a sort 
of contrapuntal preamble to what was coming. 
These were followed by Mozart’s Rondoin A minor, 
a gem of the purest water, which served to show 
that Herr Rubinstein, when in self-eontained repose, 
can be as unobtrusively tranquil and expressive as 
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in music of another kind he can be fiery and impet- 
uous, The grace and delicacy combined in this 
were perfect; and nothing in more striking con- 
trast could have succeeded it than the magnificent 
Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven, Herr Rubin- 
stein’s delivery of the allegro and finale of which was 
as impassioned as the music itself. The presto—per- 
oration to the finale—was taken at an incredible 
pace, a pace the eomposer could never have thought 
of; but, on the other hand, Beethoven himself 
would have been charmed with the reading of the 
andanle, an interlude of surpassing loveliness, divid- 
ing the two long movements from each other, 
whieh, when suddenly interrupted by the discords 
announcing the approach of the irresistible finale, 
always leaves a kind of regretful feeling behind, 
Nothing could have been truer or more expressive 
than the reading of this, The whole sonata, indeed, 
was an exceptional performance, and stirred up the 
audience to unwonted enthusiasm, The Kreisleri- 
ana of Schumann, with their here and there grim 
humor, came after the ‘“ Appassionata” something 
like genial comedy after deep tragedy; the effect, 
however, was well calculated. The B minor Sonata 
of Chopin, an interesting but unequal work, served 
to exhibit in strong relief two opposite characteris- 
tics of Herr Rubinstein’s talent—the repose already 
so notably manifested in Beethoven’s andante and 
the uncontrollable impetuosity put forth in the 
Jinale, Chopin’s finale was even a more prodigious 
feat of mechanical daring than the other; but the 
tuneful episode—a distinguishing trait in the other- 
wise solemn and gloomy Marche Funébre—must 
before all be praised. It was this episode which 
created so profound an impression when, in 1849, 
at the Madeleine, a funeral service was performed 
to celebrate the obsequies of Chopin, and the organ- 
ist, M. Lefébure-Wély, assigned the melody to a 
beautiful “ vox humana” stop. It is but truth to 
say that Herr Rubinstein, with a close yet gentle 
touch, taade the keys of the pianoforte give out tones 
no less sweet and musical than the “ vox humana” 
itself. The entire sonata was a treat for the admir- 
ers of Chopin, of whom there were not a few among 
the audience. Equally gratified were they—as was 
every amateur, in fact—with a selection from those 
“Etudes” which, had he produced nothing more, 
would have made the name of their composer famous 
among pianists, 

The programme could scarcely have been led to 
a conclusion more appropriately than by some of 
Herr Rubinstein’s own compositions, These were 
in two groups. The first comprised four sketches, 
under the general title of ‘ Miniattires ;’ A# bord du 
Ruisseau, Menuet, Serenade, and Valse, all piquant 
and original, and all, the first and second especially, 
listened to with interest. The next group included 
three isolated pieces: Caprice, Barcarolle, and 
Valse Caprice. The Barcarolle helped to show the 
admirable ease with whieh the Russian artist can 
sustain a melody amid showers of delicate and aerial 
passages, designed not so much for the sake of dis- 
play as of graceful ornament; the last called forth 
unlimited powers of execution, with an effect that 
both puzzled and amazed the audience, who twice 
called back the pianist amid unanimous and long- 
continued plaudits, Finis coronat opus.—Lond. Times. 


(From the Musical Standard, June 3.} 
Paituarmonic Concerts, The following are the 
principal numbers of the sixth (or fifth evening) 
concert en Monday evening, when Herr Rul instein 
again came before the public; this time more ambi- 
tiously, as composer of a symphony, 

Overture, “ Jessonda”’......66- eee eee $eeseeses Spohr 
Concerto for Violin..........+2ececeeeeeeee Beethoven 
Violin, M. Henri Wieniawski. 

Dramatic Symphony, No. 4, in D minor. .. Rubinstein 
(First time of performance in this country]. 
Overture, “ William Tell,’’............6++ ++... Rossini 
Vocalists: Mr. W. Cummings and Miss Marie 


Duval. 
Conductor.......MRr. W. G. CUSINS. 


It does not follow that a great artist has the gift 
of creative genius; and several examples might be 
quoted in proof of the assertion, That Herr Rubin- 
stein is a composer far above mediocrity none will 
deny, but his forte cannot be said to consist in the 
production of the works of the highest class, such as 
symphonies and concertos, Of the two pianoforte 
concertos recently played by him at the old and new 
Philharmonic concerts we have been obliged to 
speak in qualified terms ; they have not we believe 
fired with enthusiasm the most ardent of this great 
man’s many admirers. The dramatic symphony has 
been heard; the oracle has spoken; and now what 
is to be said? Let us avow that when the dramatic 
symphony came to an end, we felt relieved. It lasts 
one whole hour, and utterly exhausts the patience 





by its vagueness and prolixity. Fine writing and 
elegant scholarship do not compensate for the want 
of definite outline and distinct purpose. The first 
movement, introduced by a lento, is boisterous, and 
full of sound, but what it signifies as a whole we 
know not, The repetitions are insufferably tedious, 
The second movement, a presto in D minor and its 
tonic major, has a certain bold, rugged grandeur and 
vivid color, but no guiding idea; the style suggests 
the course of life pursued by people who, too indo- 
lent to steer, prefer to drift at the will of the water. 
A florid solo for the first violin and a descending 
arpeggio passage for wind instruments are salient 
features. The trio is in D major. The adagio 
(third movement) in F major, lengthy and overdone, 
naively relies for effect upon ingenious instrumen- 
tation: the hautboys and violins are well employed. 
A short largo leads to the final allegro con fuoco, a 
hold bustling movement, of whieh we much prefer 
the second theme (dolce) in F, tuneful, finely har- 
monized, and supplemented by a subject for the 
horns. The coda, theugh loud and pretentious, is 
ineffective, because really ineloquent, The recep- 
tion of the dramatic symphony was the reverse of 
rapturous, and one feeble demonstration at the end 
of a movement evidently alarmed the majority who 
dreaded anything like an encore. We could not sit 
out this symphony again. 

M. Wieniawski, whose performance at his own 
concerts we had occasion to eulogize last week, 
played the concerto so finely as to confirm the deep 
impression made on his first appearance. He sings 
on his instrument most exquisitely ; his facile exe 
cution almost justifies the illusion that clever violin- 
playing cannot be so very difficult a task after all; 
but it is the poetry of style that constitutes the 
artist’s greatest charm, The cadenzas, reverent and 
self-denying, were clever concise recapitulations of 
the “ground” ideas, with a legitimate display of the 
solo instrument and its genius. Miss Marie Duval 
sang * Batti, batti” most delightfully, and Mr. Cum- 
mings delivered his well-chosen excerpt from ‘ Eu- 
rvanthe” with the taste of an accomplished artist, 
The concert lasted three hours ! 


New Prituarmonic. We subjoin the programme 
of the third concert, on Saturday morning, May 
27 :— 


Overture, “ La Selva incantata ” [Gerusalemme 
liberata} Benedict 
Aria, ** Ah rendimi quel cor” [Mitrane]........Rossi 
Malle, Redeker. 

(Her first appearance in England]. 
Symphony. in A [the Italian]...... ..+-»Mendelssohn 
Chanson, “ Le Vallon”’... 2.2... -seeeeee eens Gounod 

Signor Adolfi. 
Concerto, in D minor, No. 4, Op. 70....... Rubinstein 
Herr Anton Rubinstein, 
. We *s Nac ” 
Duets, {> ss Phan wg Seo ya \ Rubinstein 
Malle. Thekla Friedlinder and Mdlle. Redeker. 


Song, *‘ Ave Maria,” ........-.+s.eseeeseeees Schubert 
Signor Adolfi. eineh 

a. ©“ Aufenthal',”.........-+++ + .++.Sehnbert 

Lieder, & Verstindniss” ake- bacon ea eoes --+- Berlioz 


Malle. Redeker. 
Overture [Egmont].......-.....-++-+++ +-.Beethoven 
Conductors.... Dr. WYLDE and Mr. GANZ. 

The appearance of Herr Rubinstein of course at- 
tracted an additional number of visitors, and the hall 
was filled in every part. The concerto in D minor 
is regarded as the composer's representative work 
in this country, The test (moderato) movement is 
begun by the full orchestra, the phrase being fol- 
lowed by the pianoforte, fortissimo: after this oe- 
curs a second theme in F. The character of this 
movement is fiery and impetuous, occasionally wild 
and romantic, but never extravagant or rhapsodical. 
The slow movement in F (moderato assai) is a sim- 
ple and beautiful strain of cantabile, varied by an 
agitato, and pleasantly vague as a reverie or day 
dieam; for we contend that the mind of man is not 
so constituted as to be always able to think accord. 
ing to strict logical or mathematical formulas. The 
allegro finale, a sort of rondo in D minor and major, 
is a dashing movement in which the energy of the 
pianoforte and the full band alternate, The differ- 
ent subjects are most artistically worked out; the 
scoring is splendid, and the final climax grand. We 
much prefer this concerto to the fifth in E flat, pro- 
duced at the old Philharmonic Society’s concert a 
month ago, Herr Rubinstein was rapturously re- 
called, and on anencore played a solo, a Notturne 
of Chopin. 

The Italian symphony was brilliantly played un- 
der the baton of Dr. Wylde, and the audience en- 
cored the andante in D minor. The dramatic over- 
ture of Beethoven, and the march from Athalie 
(added to the scheme) requires no comment, Sir 
Julius Benedict’s overture in E minor and major is 
intended to illustrate incidents in the career of Ri- 





naldo; his sojourn in the Fortunate Islands, his 
escape from the fascinations of Armida, his final in- 
terview with her, and the prowess of the hero at 
the taking of Jerusalem, when Godfrey fulfilled his 
vow, as Tasso writes, “sciogli suo voto.” We con- 
fess that we cannot find the clue to these mysteries 
in the programme music, finely scored, indeed, but 
diffuse and occasionally dry. The overture (repeat- 
ed by desire) was introduced at the opening concert 
of the twenty-third New Philharmonic season. 
Mdlle. Redeker made a very favorable impression 
in Rossi’s air, and was sie’, Signor Adolfi won 
a bis, 


“~ 





Music in Baltimore.—The Peabody 
Conservatory. 
{From the Baltimore Bulletin, June 10.) 


The closing exercises of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music show the very high artistic standard which it has 
reached. The crop of young composers and artists ex- 
ecutant which it is bringing on, are honors to the insti- 
tution. The concerts extended through five days. The 
two first days were called “ examination concerts,” and 
were given in the small hall of the Mulberry street house. 
They were, as their name implies, examinations of the 
progress of the students, many of whom are in the first 
years of their studies. These concerts were attended 
chiefly by the professors and officers and a small com- 
pany of musicians specially invited. The thoroughness 
of the training, even in the lower classes, is very satis- 
factory. 

The last three concerts were exhibition concerts, given 
in the large hall of the institute, and to which a numer- 
ous public were invited. The first was the solo evening; 
the second the evening of concerted music; the third, 
the orchestral evening. They were largely attended, as 
well they might be; for the music was admirably chosen 
and always creditably, sometimes superbly, executed. 
On the first evening the following programme was per- 
formed: 

Part I.—L. van Beethoven.—Sonata, E major, work 
14, No 1; 1st movement; Miss Hollie Webster. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.—Fantasia, C eet work 16, No.1; 
Miss Florence Montgomery. H. Raviny.—Nocturne, 
D flat major, work 13; Miss Susie Campbell. Anton 
Rubinstein.—Fifth Barcarole, A minor. Th. Kullak.— 
* Miller-song;’ in the fields; B flat major, work 89, No. 


4, Miss Kate Gorton. Mendelssohn Bartholdy.— 
Caprice, A minor, No. 1, work 33; Miss Mabel Latham. 

PART_II.—W. A. Mozart.—Recitative and air from the 
opera Figaro’s Wedding ; Miss Susie Campbell. 
Donizetti.—Rondo from the opera Lucrezia Borgia ; Miss 
Henrietta Jacobs. Cavatina from the opera Lucia; 
Miss Mamie Stammers. 

PARt III.—L. van Beethoven.—32 Variations, C minor; 
Miss Lizzie Beltzhoover. Fr. Liszt.—* Venezia e Na- 
poli; gondola-song and tarantelle; Miss Mattie Cross. 

All this was prettily done. The singing showed the 
pure Italian schooling of Signor Baraldi. The chief ob- 
jection was that the selections were sometimes too diffi- 
cult for such immature artists and such young voices. 
But the singing was devoid of faults and bad manner- 
isms. The young ladies are developing their voices ac- 
cording to sound methods, and those who have some 
natural gift in that way are already blossoming out. 
Some of the sopranos have voices of exquisite timbre 
and full of promise. The piano performances were neat, 
and the last two—the “32 Variations” of Beethoven, 
played by Miss Beltzhvoover, and the “‘Veneziae Napoli”’ 
of Liszt, played by Miss Cross—were given in a style hard- 
ly falling short of the best performances of Miss Mehlig, 
Miss Krebs, or Mise Topp. 

On the second evening the following programme was 
given: 

Part I.—Fr. Schubert.—Nocturne. E flat major, work 
148, for piano, violin, and violoncello; Miss [da Hoen, 
supported by Concert-master J. H. Rosewald and Mr, 
Jungnickel. L. van Beethoven.—Sonata, F major, 
work 24 for pianoand violin; Allegro; Adagio; Scherzo, 
allegro molto; Rondo, tego non troppo; Miss Lina 
Stiebler, supported by Mr. H. A. Allen. 

Part If,—V_ Bellini.—Cavatina from the opera Norma; 
Miss Lizzie Kriiger. Ch. Gounod.—“ At Eve,” song 
with piano; Miss Ettie Maddox. G. Rossini.—“ Quis 
est homo,” duet froin Stabat Mater; Misses Kruger and 
Jacobs. 

Part III.—String quartet, C major, 1st movement; 
composed for 2 violins, viola and violoncello by Flora 
Saudek, ex-student; Messrs. Rosewald, Schaefer, Metz 
and Jungnickel. Songs with piano, composed by Re- 
becea D. Penniman—* The Rose that all are Praisin Fre 
“ Happy Hours ”—-Miss Kate Dickey; “ Parting,” “ Old 
Times;’’ Mrs. Lizzie Annandale, ex-student, String 
quartet, D minor, composed for 2 violins, viola and vio- 
loncello by Hermine Hoen; Allegro vivace; Andante con 
moto; Menuetto; siogre; Messrs. Rosewald, Schaefer, 
Metz and Jungnickel. 

This was the evening of concerted music. The Schu- 
bert Nocturne was performed with good taste, Miss Ida 
Hoen showing spirit and understanding of the work, 
The Beethoven Sonata was accurately played by Miss 
Stiebler, supported by Professr Alien, but the move- 
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ments were somewhat hurried. Miss Kriiger sang in 
lovely quality of voice and pure intonation. Miss Mad- 
dox also gave great promise. She sang her ballads with 
artistic feeling and in good voice. 

The original compositions by the students performed 
at this concert were remarkablein their way. The string 
quartet composed by Miss Saudek showed abundance of 
ideas, of a darkly pathetic cast, a knowledge of counter- 
point, and a genuine feeling for violin effects. It was 
not, however, strict in form, or in thematic treatment. 
It was nevertheless a remarkable composition for a young 
girl. The string quartet of Miss Hermine Hoen is a very 
scholarly composition. It is a joyous work, and suggests 
a familiarity with the quartets of Haydn. The first 
movement is decidedly Haydnesque, and works out the 
themes with the same dainty formality. The second 
movement shows a flavor of Pleyel; so it will be seen 
that the genius of the young composer has led her to the 
best studies. The music-lovers of this city will be glad 
to hear ‘rom Miss Saudek, and from Miss Hoen. the opus 
2. The songs composed by Rebecca D. Penniman are 
all well written, and some display fine melodic invention 
and skillful treatment. We learn that she writes them 
with great ease and rapidity, and has already produced 
quite a number. 

The third was the orchestral evening. And here we 
must condemn the unwise economy that gave only one 
orchestral evening. The directors of the Conservatory 
should understand that in bringing young artists before 
the public they should do soin the best possible manner. 
An evening into which six concertos for piano and or- 
chestra are crowded is unendurably long. If the second 
and third evenings had been combined, making both of 
them orchestral and concerted, both would have been 
immensely improved. Those concerts were not school- 
girly things. They were musical treats that the highest 
taste could enjoy. No advertisement of the Conserva- 
tory—to take the most sordid view of it—could be so good 
as splendid concerts given by the young artists and stu- 
dents. If the directors would only realize the fact that 
they are at the head of the finest art school in America; 
that it is no disgrace to them to beso situated, but a 
great honor; and that the general public does not sus- 
pect them of giving lessons on the piano scales or vocal 
solfeggi,—if they would understand these things, the 
Conservatory would soon become as famous as it is wor- 
thy of fame. It has grown to its present enviable rank, 
in spite of them. 

The programme of the third evening was as follows: 

Part l.—L. van Beethoven.—Piano-concerto, No. 3, 
C minor, work 37; Allegro con brio; Mrs. Isabel Dobbin. 
Fr. Chopin.—Piano-concerto, No. 2, F minor, work 24; 
Larghetto; Allegro vivace; Mra. J. R. Seemuller. Cc. M. 
von Weber.—Concert-piece, F minor, work 79, for piano 
and orchestra; Larqhetto affettuoso; Allegro passionato; 
Marcia ¢ rondo qgiojoso; Miss Minna Lurman. Polo- 
naise Brilliante, E minor, work 72, adapted for piano 
and orchestra by Fr. Liszt; Miss Mattie Cross. 

Part Il —G. Rosetti. — *‘ Separation;” song, with 

iano; Miss Ettie Maddox. G. Donizetti.—Noeturne 
From the opera. Don Pusquale; Misses Stammers and 
Maddox. lendelssohn Bartholdy.—Caprice Brilante, 
B major, work 22, for piano and orchestra; Miss Nora 
Freeman. Piano-concerto, No. 2, D minor, work 49; 
Allegro apparsionato; Adagio; Finale, presto schereando; 
Miss Lizzie Beltzhoover 

The Beethoven Concerto was superbly played by Mrs. 
Dobbin; with a touch powerful, yet delicate, with intel- 
ligent conception of its majesty, and with precise and 
highly-finished execution. She is a close student of the 
grand school of Madame Auerbach. Mrs. Seemuller 
played the Chopin Concerto in the clear and elegant 
school of Prof. Courlaender, It was beautifully done, 
refined in feeling and neat in execution. Miss Lurman 
give the Weber Concert-piece admirably. She has a fine 
hand, which gives a noble breadth and fulness of tone, 
and her technical skill is of a high order. Miss Mattie 
Cross played the Weber Polonaise with splendid dash 
and brilliancy. Her technique is a thing of which her 
teacher, Prof. Courlaender, may well be proud. Miss 
Nora Freeman's performance of Mendelssohn's Caprice 
was somewhat marred by nervous trepidation, which 
was the more to be regreted, as she played it exquisite- 
ly at rehearsal. She lacked nothing but confidence in 
her own fine capacity. Miss Beltzhoover closed the con- 
cert with the D minor Concerto of Mendelssohn, which 
was played with superb finish. Miss Beltzhoover is a 
genuine artist, and must make her mark. She has the 
technique and discipline of a veteran, and the enthusi- 
asmanddashof youth. Her playing shows her immense 
labor and study, under Madame Auerbach, and it re- 
veals an insight and depth of feeling that are her own. 
She is now fitted for any concert-room, The new Knabe 
piano was used in the concerted and orchestral music, 
and the Chickering piano in the accompaniment to the 
singers. 

This concert showed that we have here in Baltimore a 
piano school that we say seriously is probably second to 
none whatever, here or abroad. Madame Auerbach is 








incomparably superior to all the pianists that have been 
here, except Von Biilow and Rubinstein, and she fs prob- 
ably a better teacher than either. Our little Katie Gaul 
went abroad to study and has become a great artist. It 
was of course good for her to see all the great art cities 
of Europe. But when she comes back she will find a 
cluster of young artists here; and if she be superior to 
them, it will be because she has had greater gifts—not 
better training. : 
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The Boylston Club Concert. 


The musical season, like a musical period, after 
several half cadences, has at length come to a full 
stop; and the Boylston Club was the last to leave 
the stage. In its concert at the Music Hall, on 
Thursday evening, June 8, the Club appeared at its 
best. Better male part-singing one can very sel- 
dom hear, The voices are equal in number, volume, 
and, with the exception of the high tenors, in qual- 
ity, to those of the Apollo. The singers are united, 
loyal and intelligent; and their enthusiastic, firm, 
exacting leader, Mr. Oscoon, has by judicious, care- 
ful training led them on by sure steps from good to 
better, and well nigh to best. The blending of 
voices, the clear and free delivery of tone, the truth 
of intonation, the certainty of attack, the sensitive 
right placing and gradation of accent, the light and 
shade, and (characteristic of this choir) the distinct 
enunciation of the words, is admirable. There is 
quick and right response to each intention of the 
leader; and from him they catch the spirit of each 
composition as a whole. Moreover it seems to bea 
main point with him to enlarge as fast and far as 
possible their musical horizon; to get them out of 
the beaten track and narrow circle of mere part- 
songs for male voices, and bring them into acquain- 
tance with Art-works of nobler range and conse- 
quence, Such is the selection from Cherubini’s 
Requiem sung on this occasion. The part-songs, 
too, were fresher and better for the most part (as 
were those at the last Apollo concerts) than we have 
heard in several previous seasons; so the great 
audience felt and showed by every sign of pleasure. 

The tasteful little programme book (the miniature 
quarto which has become peculiar to such clubs here 
and in other cities) placed in each hearer's hands 
the words and titles of the following s¢lections: 

1, Whittier’s Centennial Ode (or Hymn), with J. 
K, Paine’s music, originally for mixed voices, but 
arranged for the Boylston Club by the author. It 
is a simple Choral or hymn tune at best ; there was 
no call in the words, nor in the Centennial opening, 
for more ; solid, serious, tranquil, well harmonized, 
and unpretending. It did not seem to inspire the 
audience on this occasion ; how far this may have 
been due to the reharmonizing for male voices we 
cannot say ; nor need we undertake to judge of the 
intrinsic value of the composition, since the notes 
are published in the original and doubtless better 
form in the Adlantic, where all may judge for them- 
selves. 

2. Then came two part-songs; the first a new and 
lively one by Esser: “The Beginning of Spring.” 
The call to the flowers to “ Awake ! awake!” has a 
right cheery ring, and a fine Spring air tingles in 
the harmony. It was sung with spirit. “The 
lake in dreamy slumber lies,” an exquisitely delicate 
and quiet piece of harmony by Schumann, was so 
delicately and purely rendered that the audience 
were transported and would not be content without 
a second hearing. 

8. The Dies ire from the second Requiem (in D 
minor), which Cherubini, at the age of 76, composed 





for male voices in three parts. Why Mr. Osgood 
found it necessary to arrange it for four voices, is 
not quite clear to us, since the work is certainly 
complete as Cherubini left it; we presume howev- 
er that what was done was literally but arrange- 
ment, for the more convenient distribution of the 
task among the voices, with no addition of a new 
part or of any notes not in the chaste and perfect 
harmony of the original. This Dies ire is a long 
section of the work, including several connected 
movements to words often treated separately, as 
Tuba mirum, Rex tremende, Recordare, Lacrimosa, 
etc. The last, which Cherubini has treated very 
briefly in comparison with the wonderful setting by 
Mozart, was here omitted. It is an intensely dram- 
atic and impressive rendering of the emotions an- 
swering to this series of appalling texts; and some 
of the sublimest effects are realized by simplest 
means. To give full force to the scouring agitato 
orchestral introduction and accompaniment (played 
on the piano by Mr. Perersirea), and to the stern 
entrance of the voices (here in four parts), it should 
have been preceded by the quiet unaccompanied 
Graduale: Requiem eternam, etc, But it was pow- 
erfully given ; and very graphic is the fragmentary, 
as if breathless repetition, by voice after voice on 
the same notes, of phrase after phrase: solvet sac- 
tum ; teste David ; cur Sypbilla, ete, Equally sim- 
ple and more grand is the unison on A of Tuba mi- 
rum, dividing, like the white ray into colors, on 
the words; spargens sonum. At the word coget 
(shall compel all before the throne) the simple rein- 
forcement, in unison, of the tones first uttered by a 
single part, Las indeed a cogent and most irresistible 
effect, and the succession of the harmonies which 
complete the sentence (chords of D major, E flat, E- 
natural) is thrilling. Mors stupebit is whispered in 
fragmentary imitations and reiterations from voice 
to voice. But we cannot here recall it all in such 
detail. Suffice it to say that the appalling grand- 
eur of Rez tremende majestatis ; the touching sup- 
plication: Salva me ; the flowing, graceful Andanti- 
no (3-4) ef the Recordare, where the three parts 
sing simultaneously three stanzas of the words; the 
fierce devouring Presto of Confutatis maledictis, 
where the searching tongues of flame are vividly 
suggested at the words: flammis acribus addictis ; 
the slow movement which succeeds it: Voca me cum 
benedictis ; the Grave: Lacrimosz (which we were 
sorry to have omitted); and the sweet resigned 
conclusion: Pie Jesu, with the gently flowing fig- 
ure of accompaniment in sixteenths, bringing all 
back to the thought of rest eternal,—all are treated 
in the noble, unequivocal and unaffected way of a 
ripe, consummate master of his Art, endowed with 
a poetic rich imagination and always giving you the 
feeling of reserved force. 

4, The rest of the vocal pieces were part-songs. 
Schubert’s Song: ‘‘ The Post-Horn ” (Der Post), one 
of his best, as it was sure to be with so exciting a 
theme to inspire his genius, had been harmonized 
by some one into a four-part song ; which we think 
no improvement, yet it sounded finely, being also 
finely sung, so that the audience was quite carried 
away by it. The others were: the well-known se- 
rious “IIuntsman’s Farewell,” by Mendelssohn ; 
“ Auf Wiedersehn,” by Becker, and “ The Singer’s 
Watchword,” by Wollenhaupt, the last two for the 
first time; the last smacked to us of something be- 
tween originality and ingenuity, though on the 
whole rather a labored effort ; to the Auf Wieder- 
sehn ! we dure say echo answered. 

5. Fresh interest was added to each half of the 
concert by the piano playing of Mr. W. H. Suer- 
woop, who fully confirmed the excellent impression 
made on his first appearance in the Music Hall. 


His first group of pieces was from classical old mas- 
ters: the bold and brilliant Fantaisie in C mixor, 
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by Bach; the dancing little fugued Gigue in G, by 
Mozart; and the E-minor Fugue by Handel (lately 
played by Mr. Perabo). All these were rendered 
very clearly, with precision, freedom and expression, 
and with a rare vitality of accent. In the second 
part he played very tastefully one of the most po- 
etic of the Nocturnes by Chopin, that in F major, 
Andante Cantabile, from Op. 15; and then, in the 
way of virtuosity, proved himself abundantly able 
to cope with all the technical requirements of Liszt’s 
wild, incoherent, ever recommencing, fruitless and 
fatiguing ‘Mephisto Waltz.” Meyerbeer lets us 
hear a waltz from the infernal pit in the middle of 
Robert le Diable, which is more like music, rounded 
into form, and short, yet telling the whole story ; 
but this—we thought the Devil had more method in 
his—malice ! 





A New Sydney's “ Defense” of a New 
Kind “ of Poesy.” 

Verily the strangest and the last result of Wag- 
nerism ! 

It is altogether a new invention, a new kind of 
Poetry,—to-wit Orchestral Poetry—which Mr. Syd- 
ney Lanier, in his “ Explanation and Defense” of 
his Centennial Cantata, copied from the Tribune in 
our last, seems to consider bound to supersede all 
other poetry for music, just as the Wagnerian “‘Art- 
Work of the Future” claims to supersede whatever 
we have known as Opera, And, it would seem, for 
simply the same reason,—because Richard Wagner 
lives! Plainly our Centennial poet,—who is also a 
musician, member of an orchestra of ultra-modern 
tendencies—has éaten of the insane root, and has 
become intensely Wagnerized. This seems to be 


his argument: Wagner has given a “ prodigious . 


modern development to the orchestra ;” therefore 
the orchestra henceforth must dictate the whole 
form and character of poetry for human voices! 
We confess this looks to us likea non sequitur. Why 
and how does the fuller scoring of the modern or- 
chestra, the addition of so many instruments, the 
extra brass, the improved technique of execution, 
change the relation of poetry to music? Does all 
poetry for music necessarily involve an orchestra ? 
Has not the best of poetry, written without thought 
of instruments or voices, been set to music by the 
Handels and the Beethovens, even with their small 
orchestras, and so effectively that the wedding of the 
word and tone comes nearer the divine, than any- 
thing this modern striving after novelty can show? 

But, be the relation of poetry to music what it 
may, can there be any reason why the poetry as po- 
etry should not be clear? For that is the real issue 
between Mr. Lanier and his critics. If, as he says, 
to the modern composer the human voice is simply 
an orchestral instrument, why, then the least we can 
demand of it is, what we demand of every instru- 
ment (violin, flute, oboe, or what not), that it shall 
have something definite to say, that it shall phrase 
its passage rightly and distinctly, that it shall be a 
clear, intelligible voice. Words are supposed to 
contain thoughts, else why words at all. They are 
to be sung, and why sung if the thought can be 
made quite as clear without them. Doubtless the 
orchestra can do much to intensify, to illustrate and 
hold up in stronger lights the thoughts and images 
presented by the poet; but let him also do his part 
by writing just as clearly as he can. It is nonsense 
to imagine that verses can be any better for musi- 
cal, or any other purposes, by want of clearness, 
whether intentional or careless, Grant that words 
cannot say all; that they may still, however blessed 
their inspiration, need the aid of music for the full 
and adequate expression of the conception in the 
poet's mind; yet tothe extent that words can go, 
is it not better that they should be at least gram- 





matically intelligible? A poem may be fine in spite 
of vagueness, never because of vagueness ; and mu- 
sic can make no use of vague or puzzling poetry 
which it could not equally well make if the poetry 
were clear to common comprehension.—As for the 
analogy which Mr. Lanier suggests between poems 
for music, and paintings to be seen by moonlight, it 
seems like a reversing of his own theory, which be- 
gins with requiring that poetry, not clear in itself, 
shall be made clear by the orchestra; and now it 
seems the orchestra can only invest it with a moon- 
light vagueness! Far otherwise thought Mendels- 
sohn, who on being importuned to give a verbal ex- 
planation or interpretation of some piece of music 
said: “Impossible; how can one explain, in words, 
music which expresses what it means so much more 
perfectly than words?” At the risk of seeming dis- 
respectful, we are tempted to suggest that the or- 
chestral poet’s parallel is moonshine ! 

To return to the idea of treating the human voice 
as an orchestral instrument; where shall we seek 
the like? Not chiefly, if at all, in Wagner, nor in 
any of the new composers, But we must go back 
to good old John Sebastian; there we have it in 
perfection; turn to any one of his Cantatas, and 
you find there always every instrument a voice, and 
every voice aninstrument. Is that the modern way ? 
No, that is not the art of this day. Wagner, for 
instance, intrusts the illustration of his poetic 
thought or image, the revelation of the inward indi- 
vidualities and characters of his dramatis persone, 
mainly to his orchestra; the voice, in rambling re- 
citative, simply interprets, calls the names, points 
with a stick, as it were, to figures as they pass in 
the unfolding panorama. We continually wonder 
that so few, either of Wagner's critics or admirers, 
have been struck by this strange radical inconsis- 
tency between his practice and his theory. The 
Wagner theory begins with the denial of the validi- 
ty of music per seor “ pure” music, Instrumental 
music, he asserts, uttered its last word in Beetho-. 
ven: there was no more that it could do unaided 
and alone; poetry, words must intervene: hence- 
forth the Drama is the thing; and Music must be 
handmaid to the masculine and master principle, the 
Word, or Poetry. Yet Wagner in his practice, in 
his operas (“‘ dramatic actions ”) lays nearly all the 
stress, not on the voices, but upon the orchestra, 
With scenery and orchestra, and figures in dumb 
show, we fancy, we should hardly miss the singing, 
so paramount and so absorbing (not to say deafen- 
ing) is the Carlylian “ wide weltering chaos ” of his 
restless, multitudinous, incessant sea of instruments. 
The Wagner poems give the Wagner instruments 
their themes and hints to work upon. So far, 
so good; why then, not content himself, like Liszt, 
with purely orchestral “Symphonic Poems?’ And 
if Mr. Lanier designed his poem simply as “ Argu- 
ment” for orchestra, was it not quite superfluous to 
write a poem to be read as such, or even to be 
sung ? 

Mr. Lanier writes earnestly, and with unmistaka- 
ble sincerity. There are some good thoughts in his 
“Defense.” He is right in regard to the unity of 
topic and of purpose which should control all the 
subordinate thoughts and topics of a Cantata, as in- 
deed of any work of Art. He has our sympathy in 
his partiality for Anglo-Saxon words, But he has 
not proved his main point, that the relation of Poe- 
try to Music is necessarily changed by any new ex. 
pansion which has been or which can be given to 


the orchestra. This stupendous, overshadowing 
modern orchestra, with the vast reyolutionary Wag- 
ner phantom behind it, has disturbed his poetic 
spontaneity and spoiled his poem. Poet he truly 
is, we are persuaded. A year ago we copied in 
these columns a long poem of his, entitled “The 
Symphony,” which in spite of some vagueness, con- 
tained passages of fresh and fine poetic cow. There 





is a truly grand poetic thought, or image, for the 
central theme of this Cantata, to which the subordi- 
nate thoughts in the several stanzas are truly and 
poetically related. If it had not been “ written for 
the orchestra,” we think he would have made a no- 
ble poem of it; and there is no thought in it which 
could not have been made readily appreciable to 
the average reader,—and none the less singable, 
none the less fit for illustration by an orchestra, on 
that account. The ideas in themselves are right; 
the conception is sublime, imaginative, worthy of 
our Centennial occasion, and of any amount of in- 
strumental and of vocal treatment; the fault is that 
a theoretic bugbear intervened to make the verbal 
expression purposely obscure. And now, in curious 
contradiction of his theory, which he took such 
pains to explain beforehand to the composer, Mr, 
Dudley Buck’s music is perfectly clear as music 
(and very clever too in many parts),—just such mu- 
sic as needed no more orchestra than Beethoven had 
to bring out all its meaning ;—yet, while so clear 
itself, it does not help at all to make the enigmati- 
cal lines of the poem any clearer. No, this music 
quietly takes them on its back and flows and winds 
on at “its own sweet will,” unconscious of the bur- 
den. There was a chance to “ welter,” too, after 
the approved Wagner fashion; but our composer, 
bound before all things to write musically and 
clearly, is not tempted, and makes no particular ado 
in setting lines like: 

Yonder where the to-and-fro 

Weltering of my Long-Ago 

Moves about the moveless base 

Far below my resting place. 





ParLapetpuia, Junzt 19.—The Thomas Concerts 
are now permanently established here for the sea- 
son. They were interrupted for about a week and 
a half through the failure of the Forrest Mansion 
Hotel Company to fulfil their engagement with Mr. 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas has now rented the gardens, 
and will continue the concerts on his own responsibil- 
ity. The audiences are increasing, and all lovers of 
music here sincerely hope that he will meet with the 
financial success he deserves.—Gilmore has depart- 
ed, and no other band has-taken -his place as yet, 
but, instead, the different piano makers give con- 
certs on the platform in the centre of the building, 
lately occupied by Gilmore. The only pianists of 
any distinction who have as yet appeared in these 
concerts are Mr, J. N. Pattison ani Dr. Gustave 
Satter. It was utterly impossible to hear the piano 
ten feet from the platform. Mr. Boscovitz gives 
recitals daily in Machinery Hall; Messrs Pattison 
and Levassor in Main Hall. Last Saturday evening 
I was present at a Musicale at the mansion of the 
Decker Brothers, and was surprised at the really fine 

erformance of Mr. Levassor. His playing at the 

xposition had not impressed me very favorably. 
On this occasion he played the following selections: 

Rondo Capriccioso, op. 129 (posthumous).. Beethoven 

Ballade in G minor..........60..ee cece cere cone Chopin 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6...........++e+eeeees Liszt 

The Rondo was played with artistic grace and 
feeling. The Ballade and Rhapsodie created a pro- 
found sensation. This (Monday) evening the follow- 
ing Musical Combination will open at the Academy 
of Music under the management of Mr, James W. 
Morrissey : 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Annie Louise Cary, 
(her first appearance since her return from Russia). 
Mrs. Zelda tin, Signor Brignoli, Signor Ferran- 
ti, Mr. Franz Remmertz. Miss Julia Rivé and Mr, 
8. B. Mills, Pianists, (their first appearance togeth- 
oo ne. Esmeralda Cervantes, and Senor Joseph 


Second Grand Operatic Concert, Wednesday, June 21, 
Third and Last Operatic Concert, Saturday evening, 
June 24, 

The sale of seats has been very large, and crowd- 
ed houses will be the result of the Jiberality and 
enterprise of Mr. Morrissey ir bringing together 
such an ensemble of artists, and charging the ex- 
tremely low price of one dollar for a reserved seat. 
It now appears that we are not to have Mr. Bosco- 
vitz, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Pinner or Mr. Liebling 
here. The Exposition is so extensive and is so far 
from the city that visitors return at night complete- 
ly worn out and all the theatres are poorly patron- 
ized. The piano and organ war has been very bit- 
ter, but the agony is over, since the judges have 
made their decision, which has not yet been made 
public. C, H. 
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Scnumann’s “ Gesamuerte Scurirrey.” The long 
promised translation, by Madame Fanny Raymond 
Ritter, of Schumann’s Collected Writings about 
Musie, (originaliy undertaken at the suggestion of 
Madame Clara Schumann) will appear in the au- 
tumn simultaneously in London and New York. 
The very appreciative and competent translator of 
these rich little German volumes, so full of the best 
sort of criticism, has further added to the value of 
the work by a short biography of the man, and by 
explanatory notes, and photographs from portraits 
of Robert and Clara Schumann, 


Choral Music in Chicago. 

June 16. The Apollo Concert last Thursday 
evening was a very interesting occasion, of which 
the inclosed Tribune notice gives as good an idea as 
anything I can write, The Mendelssohn motet was 
one of the finest pieces of chorus singing I ever 
heard, —expressive, firm, elastic, spirited, and 
Your Serv't, 

Der Freyscaverz. 
THE APOLLO CLUB CONCERT. 

The Apollo Club closed its season with an extra con- 
cert at McCormick's Hall on last Thursday evening, as- 
sisted by Miss Annie Louise Cary and Mr. 8S. B. Mills. 

* * * * * There has probably never been a con- 
cert given in Chicago upon the merits of which an audi- 
ence has been so unanimously enthusiastic. From the 
first note of Dr. Arne’s quaint old English glee to the 
last note of Handel’s majestic fugue for double chorus 
from “Israel in Egypt,” it was delightfully enjoyalle, 
and this notwithstanding that the hall was uncomforta- 
bly hot and the atmosphere the worst possibie that 
singers could contend with. 

The success of this concert was not only an effective 
climax to the work of the Club for this season, but it 
has demonstrated the fact that we have a first-class 
choral leader in Chicago. Upon this point, we presume, 
there will be uo exception taken, even by the most crit- 
ical. 8o far as the Minnerchor was concerned, there 
could be no doubt about Mr. Tomlins’s ability. Excel- 
lent as the work of the Club has been in past seasons, it 
has never reached the standard of excellence displayed 
this season. In power, expression, enunciation, and mu- 
sical correctness, in all that combines to make perfec- 
tion in male singing. the Club is incomparable, and is 
not excelled by the Arion, of New York. or its namesake 
of Boston. r 
ed by the judgment of those who have had opportunities 
of hearing all these organizations, It was a question, 
however, whether the same ability that drilled the male 
choir in a somewhat narrow range of music —narrow of 
necessity—would be able to accomplish proportionate 
results with a mixed chorus in a more comprehensive 
and varied repertoire. That question was most ong 
settled by the concert, for in a few weeks of time Mr 
Tomlins not only had his sopranos a’ d altos under ef- 
fective musical discipline, but they sang with the ten- 
ors and bassos, already seasoned and matured, as if they 
were a society of years’ standing. The experiment was 
a successful one, and successful under a very rigid test, 
for the choral numbers were very diverse and exacting 
in character, and all of them, even to the Handel double 
chorus, were given without accompaniment. They eme 
braced an eight-part motet of Mendelssohn's, “ Judge 
me, O God;" a stirring, breezy “ Hunting Chorus” by 
Benedict; the exquisite part song of Gallmick's, “A 
Shadow;” Dr. Arne’s quaint glee. *‘ Where the Bee 
Sucks;"’ Macfarren’s quartet for ladies’ voices, “ You 
Spotted Snakes ;” the madrigal, ‘While the Bright Sun,” 
by Byrd, an organist and madrigal.writer of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s time; Webbe's song, *' Breathe Soft. ye Winds ;” 
the numbers by Kuecken and Hatton for the male cho- 
ras; and the double chorus closing ‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
Miriam’s song of triumph. This is certainly an array of 
numbers sufficiently diverse in character to test €ven an 
old society, and yet every one of them was carried 
through, not only without scarcely an error, but with a 
quality of tone, a finish of expression a perfection of 
enunciation anda musical correctness, which have nev- 
er been excelled even by our societies of long standing. 
The parts were splendidly led, the balance was in admi- 
rable proportion, and the whole chorus kept one eye 
upon their conductor and the other upon their mu ic, 
thus securing not only precision in attack but peifect 
unanimity of close. There were no laggards. Theodore 
Thomas once hissed out to a chorus he was rehearsing 
in Farwell Hall, as some of them om } on affectionately 
to the last note as if loth to part with it. “ Bite it off.” 
Tomlins’s chorus understood the per of themus cal 
bite. ‘the leader's perfect control of his singers was 
especially shown in Benedict's “ Hunting Chorus,”” when 
upon the encore h» took the chorus at a greatly acceler- 
ated tempo and carried them through it magnificently, 
—an experiment which with less intelligent and plastic 
singers would have been very dangerous. Thisincident 
alone shows not only his executive ability but his per- 
sonal magnetism, which is one of the most essential 
qualities of a good conductor. 

The concert as a whole was a notable event in our lo- 
It has given choral music a newim- 
petus, and has aroused an enthusiasm among our sing- 
ers which promises well for the future. he Apollo 
Club will not do wisely to allow this excellent chorus to 
disband. The existence of such a chorus with such an 
excellent leader is a suggestion to Mr. Balatka to get 





purely intoned. 


cal musical world. 


This may seem high a, but is warrant- | 





his orehestra into good trim to co-operate with it. 
Chicago now stands ready to compete with Cincinnai 
vocally. We have as good material for an orchestra as 
Cincinnati, and as good a leader. Com! ining the two, 
we shall have the forces for future festivals. 





Music in Rome. 
Miss AnnrE Brewster writes thus glowingly: 


{Special Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin.) 

Rom, Italy, May 18, 1876.—You may not know, proba- 
bly, that Rome possesses and unusual amount of musi- 
cal material. There are in this city excellent masters, 
fine professional executants, and a remarkable number 
of dilettanti. That which is called classical music—that 
is. the chamber and chapel music dating from the days 
of Palestrina, and the instrumental and concerted mu- 
music of Mozart and Beethoven—has been carefully 
studied by Roman masters and scholars. There are two 
prominent musical circles or sets in Rome each devoted 
to classic music of the highest order. One is composed 
of the masters of the pontifical chapels, their singers 
and disciples. The chief of this great set is the celebrat- 
ed and musically learned Mustafa, the chapel-master of 
the Pope, the head of the renowned Sistine Chapel 
choir; Meluzzi, the leader of the St. Peter’s Chapel choir; 
Capocci, the venerable master of St. John of Lateran, 
and others are men of musical note; but Mustafa is very 
justly regarded as the ruler of this fine body of masters 
and singers. He has been one of the most remarkable 
soprano singers of this century; from his earliest child- 
hood he has been associated with the famous old music 
of the pontifical chapels—those chapels in which have 
been preserved religiously and jealously the traditions 
of the Palestrina period—the great period—of chapel 
music. 

The other set has two rulers—Sgambati, the fine pian- 
ist, and Pinelli, the clever violinist. These two masters 
have been drilling for years a little army of instrumen- 
talists. I have often told you of the Sgambati and Pi- 
nelli musical matinées and concerts. There is a Roman 
orchestral society, whose director is Pinelli, and whose 
members are composed of those musicians who have 
studied and played for many years under Ramaciotti 
(the uncle of Pinelli), Pinelli and Sgambati. The last 
concert of this society, which was given some two or 
three weeks ago, was such a musical treat as one rarely 
has the good chance to enjoy. Mendelssohn's “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream "’ music was executed with won- 
derfu) precision and feeli: g, especially the Jntermeszi ; 
and Sgambati played a concerto of Beethoven with or- 
chestral accompaniment in the most perfect manner. 
This body of instrumentalists owns Liszt for king and 
master. With two such strong musical circles you may 
well believe me when I say that Rome possesses an un- 
usual amount of musical material. 

The Instrumentalists have their Roman Orchestral 
Society, which I have just mentioned. The Pontifical 
chaj els and their adherents have also an association, 
called the “ Roman Musical Society.’’ Prince Altieri is 
President, and some other distinguished Roman dilettan- 
ti form the Directing Council. Marchese Theodoli 
(brother of the Prince Theodoli March: se San Vito, who 
married Miss Conrad) is. with Maestro Bellotti, Musical 
Director. This Society has, during the last two years, 
shown wonderful energy and ability. Two years ago it 
made its début in the “ Moise.” Last year it gave the 
* Vestale”’ of Spontini. and this spring it has covere  it- 
self with glory by executing the “ Messiah” of Handel 
in a masterly manner. The Marchese Domenico Capro- 
nica translated the text into Iralian verse, and Maestro 
Mustafa directed the execution The result has been 
simply perfect; this everyone admits. 

Everything has contributed toward this brilliant musi- 
cal success. The music of Handel descends in a direct 
line from Palestrina; thus Mustafa and his followers 
were rfectly at home in it; then, as I have already 
said, the materiel was at hand. The singers of the Ro- 
man Musical Society are composed not only of the pon- 
tifical chapel members, but of the Roman dilettanti of 
both sexes. These voices are beautiful and fresh, and 
they are carefully cultivated. I think no other country 
can boast such a set of amateur singers. Fancy such a 
body of singers, and the fine instrumentalists of the 
Roman Orchestral Society, executing the Messiah, led by 
the baton of a Mustafa! Their charming, fresh, well- 
trained male an: female voices are pure and true; they 
have never been worn hoarse and threadbare, “ tra le 

inte,” on the boards of an opera stage. The limpid 
notes, the true, exact intonation. make the choruses of 
of the Messiah sound as if they came from one superb 
throat. The basses phrared magisterially, and executed 
the most difficult gamuts admiratly. The choruses were 
unexceptionally perfect, and the whole compos'tion was 
given by the singers without the suppression of a note, 
which is a rare performance ; even at London, where 
the Mexsiah is sung every year, and Handel is one of the 
articles of faith, I am told that many pieces are omitted, 
The solo singers were also good, but the choruses could 
not be better. 

Marchese d’ Areais, the musical critic of the inione, 
and orft of the oe musical authorities of a=. Says: 
* The Roman Musical Society have given a splendid exe- 
cution of the Messiah. There is not in Italy, and I doubt 
if there is elsewhere, a musical society that possesses a 
choral mass (massa corale) that can equal this one, where 
beauty and freshness of the voices are united to a truly 
extraordinary intelligence.” 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Mizpah. C major and minor. 4. b to E. 
Barri. 40 
“‘ Breathe the prayer it breathed of old, 
Mizpah! Mizpah! Mizpah!” 
A song of much pathos and power. 
A Centennial Flight. Bb. 3. F tof. Lyding. 30 
Centennial thoughts, musically expressed. 
Centennial Hymn. Whittier—Paine. Arr, 
for Male voices. Key of F. 
So there are 3 arrancements: For Mixed Voices 
30 ets}; for Male Voives [30 cts], and (octavo 
orm) for Societies [10 cts]. Take your choice. 
Our Banner of Glory. Soloand Cho. A. 
3. E to F. Becker. 30 
“Wave on! Wave on! O’er land and sea, 
Proud banner of the free!” 
Tatriotic song and chorus of great fire and 
spirit. 
The Village Church. Eb. 3. dtoF. Hatton. 35 
“Through ages long that old\grey tower, 
The hand of time ‘iehede = i 
A beantiful tribute to the time hallowed sanc- 
tuary of an English village. 
Farther On. G. 2. dtoF. Hodges. 30 
“ And with firm and stedfast footstep 
We will journey farther on.”’ 
A song of good melody and excellent senti- 


ment. 
My Charmer. (MaCharmante). Eb. 4. 
d to F. Millard. 50 


*T,’ anhe nait et ta porte est close.” 
“ Morning dawns and thou art hidden.” 
A beantiful French ballad, (by Victor Hugo), 
which loses nothing by Millard’s fine melody. 


Instremental, 
Three Pieces for Piano. (Schelble). C. 3. 
Perabo. 50 


These selections are pure instructive pieces, and 
are fingered and carefully prepared for the learner. 
Oxen Waltz. For Cornet and Piano. D. 3. 
Brandis. 35 
This Waltz is No. 140f aset of Cornet and Piano 
pieces entitled “ The Cornet.” After playing this 
you will wish to possess the 13 others, wh:ch are 
named on the title. 
Rose of Castile. Galop. 3. C. Knight. 35 
Full of Staccatos and Accents, and very lively. 


Golden Grains. For Piano or Organ. 
Winner, ea. 30 


No.1. Air Castle Mazurka. Bh 2. 
“ 2. Class-room March. Be. 2. 
* 3. Post-Chaise Galop. C. 2, 


“4. Wheat Sheaf Polka. . = 
There are 18 of these grains of gold, which are 
sparkling melodies for beginners, and do not ex- 
ceed the 2d degree of difficulty. 
Fair Hungarian Mazurka. G major and 
minor. 3. Kolling. 40 
Has a certain wild beauty which is very taking. 
Rose of Castile. Waltz. Eb. 3. Knight. 30 
A brilliant © opera’ waltz. 
Danse Macabre. (Death’s Dance). Poeme 
Symphonique. G minor. Vilbac. 30 
A dance of ghosts, and one of the strangest 
“jig, jg, jigs’ ever invented. It is, withal, quite 
popular, and has been one of the attractions at 
the ‘ Thomas” concerts. 


Petit Carnaval. 4 hands. By Streabbog. 
No. 6. Lancier’s Quadrille. C. 2. 75 
Easy and brilliant duet, 
BOOKS. 
GOOD NEWS. Sabbath School Song Book, 


by R. M. McInrosu. Price 35 cts in 
beards. 30 ets paper. 

This is one of the prettiest of the Sunday School 
singers, and its contributors have evidently exerted 
their b st talent. 

UNISON MASS IN F. _ By THEODORE VON 
LA HaAcneE. Price $1.50. 

This “celebrated ’’ mass unites simplicity with 

at variety. One person or a hundred can sing it. 
fither Soprano. Alto, Tenor or Bass can sing it 
through. But it’s best effect, of course, is with alter- 
nating parts and chorus, 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: *C, 5, c to E” means 
“Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter, c on the added 
line below, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 























